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om on the Planet: The Story of Laurie 


“| do not accuse any person of helping hasten my daughter’s death. I accuse the system -- the system that makes it a low 
panoe ely priority in this country to care for people with emotional problems and chemical dependency problems.” 


by Claire Burch 


aurie is gone. They are doing an 
autopsy this afternoon. She was 
found in a room at the Motel 6 
in Walnut Creek. She had barred 

her door from the inside. - 
I kept calling there all last oh and 
this morning. I told them I was worried. I 
asked them to send someone in to check 


on her. They said they would do it after . 


check-out time. They said the door was 
barred from the inside. They called the 
police to break down the door. 

April is the cruelest month. Even T. S. 
Eliot knew it before it happened. She 
must have gotten pills somewhere. 

Laurie died and was found on the floor 
of a room she had rented the night before. 


“People like my 
daughter are 
strangers on this 
planet. You see 
them wander by, 


or another. 


and they need it 
now.” 


“She had taken too much of something and 


she left no note. 


often in some dire 
emergency, usually 
in pain of one kind 


“They need more 
help than they get, 


My daughter Laurie died on April 14, 
1994, one day before the anniversary of 
her father’s death in April of 1967. She 
had never gotten over that loss, or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it, and it was 
clear that April 15 was a day she found 
hard to face every year. This time she 
didn’t have to. ! 

Laurie’s lifelong difficulties were the 
reason I’ d had to spend a large part of my 
time investigating the options existing for 
people with her kind of problem, who 
seemed always to have difficulty finding 


lasting friends and a stable living situation. 
Laurie was one of many thousands 
who had been given the label of “Dual 


Diagnosis”, with both mental illness and 
chemical dependency. 

I had come back from a trip to help 
my mother on April 11. The next morn- 
ing I went to the hospital where she was 
in a locked unit in the psychiatric ward. 
She had signed herself in a few days 
before because she knew she needed 
help. She hated locked units with a 
vengeance but she didn’t have a choice. 
She had already used up her medical 
insurance days for chemical dependency 
in an open unit. 

She signed herself in on April 6, her 
father’s birthday. He had died when she 
was fifteen and she had never gotten 
over his death. They put her in seclusion 
and restraints when they found her nee- 
dies. It made her worse. Much worse. 


A DREAM OF LAURIE 


- When I woke up this morning I had a 
daydream so strong it filled the room 

- with beauty. Laurie wasn’t in pain 
because of a defective gene and an infan- 
cy so abandoned that her fright and sus- 


picion at five months; which was when I 
took her to raise, was already so dug in that 


it never completely went away. This morn- 


ing she was a singing, laughing, joyful 
child with a twinkle in her eye and a sweet- 
ness everyone couldn’t help noticing. 

So I stretched out my arms and she said, 
“Mom, you came for me,” and we were 
back in the green skunk-cabbage-filled 
meadow next to Long Pond and we were 
trying to attract the attention of the biggest 
bull frog, as we had done so long ago. 

When somebody dies it is so sad, even 
if it means you won’t have to be on the 
phone most of the time, hunting for a 
place where she could live, a place or per- 
son who could help. 

What help there was, was scant. Some 


of it came from people like Chris, the last 


. patient’s advocate she ever did see, and the 


first to take her side and help me get her 
out of the locked psychiatric unit where she 
had gone down so fast, as I knew she 
would, even though she had been desperate 
enough this time to sign herself in while I 
was away. Truth to tell, we all failed her. I 


was so often angry at her and so sorry now 


See Stranger On the Planet page five 


by Carolyn Scarr 


You have gone 

away. Your space 

in the door 

of the boarded-up >. 

no longer holds your 

scruffy collection of blankets 
and rags 

and the shopping cart 

stuffed with anonymous bundles. 


RA CT ia 


where is away 
which welcomes you? 
— a place where doors open 


_to light and food and warmth. 


You have shaken this city’s dust 
from your worn-out shoes 
and gone — : 
away. . 

The dust sifts slowly down 
from the empty air. 

The wind blows it 

away 

it settles softly 

into the corners 

of the doorway 

of a vacant shop. 


Clergy Arrested in Protest of Presidio Demolition 


Religious leaders take 
over vacant housing to 
protest demolition of 
600 housing units 


by Terry Messman - 


eligious leaders were arrested 
for taking over vacant Presidio 
housing units on February 22 in 
an emergency action called to preserve 
the buildings from the demolition that 
began earlier in the month. nee 
Members -of Religious Witness with 
Homeless People held a prayer service 
in memory of 142 people who died on 
the streets of San Francisco in 1995, 
and then occupied abandoned homes to 
protest the ongoing death toll. The 
interfaith assembly planted crosses on 
the lawns of vacant buildings to show 
that the record number of homeless peo- . 
ple who died:last year could have been 


housing units in the Wherry Housing 


housed in Presidio buildings. About-600 


complex are scheduled for demolition. 

“Unless it is stopped, the demolition 
at the Presidio will result in the greatest 
loss of affordable housing since the 
Loma Prieta earthquake — a real 
tragedy for the homeless community,” 
said Sister Bernie Galvin, cdp, director 
of Religious Witness. “We cannot allow 
people to suffer and die for lack of shel- 
ter when buildings which could house 
them sit empty and abandoned.” 

On February 7, Religious Witness 
members met with Mayor Willie Brown 
and received a dramatic boost for the 
effort to convert vacant Presidio hous- 
ing. Brown enthusiastically gave his 
support for turning Presidio buildings 
into transitional and permanent housing 
for homeless people. Brown declared 
that the conversion plan was a “great, 
great idea,” and suggested that the 


See Presidio Housing Occupation page SI i 


Religious procession at Presidio protests homeless deaths. Photo by Lydia Gans 


STREET SPIRIT 


Judge Upholds Legal Rights of Street Spirit Vendors 


“The police have to be ordered to stop enforcing this law. Oakland police are not independent of all civilian authority. They are 
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under the city manager. The city manager and police chief can issue such an order, and should, and must.” -- Aztorney Osha Neumann 


by George Franklin 


“A $270 fine? You’d have to sell a lot 
of Street Spirits to pay that.” 
— Street Spirit vendor 


n a ruling that upholds the rights of the 

vendors of Street Spirit, a Superior 

Court judge has thrown out the “pan- 
handling” charges brought last fall against 
vendor Sheila Coleman. 

Coleman was cited by an Oakland 
police officer in September, 1995, while 
selling the paper outside De Lauer’s 
newsstand in downtown Oakland. She 
was charged under a 1957 law criminaliz- 
ing panhandling. The fine is $270. 

Street Spirit asked local civil rights 
attorney Osha Neumann to represent 
Coleman. Neumann, who works with 
Community Defense, Inc., undertook the 
case on First Amendment grounds. 

“Our position is that the ordinance is 
unconstitutional,” Neumann said. “People 
have a right to assemble on a public side- 
walk. It’s an open public forum for gath- 
ering and speaking by citizens. There 
have already been U.S. Supreme Court 
cases saying that soliciting for charitable 
contributions is protected by the First 
- Amendment.” 

Coleman and Neumann challenged the 
ordinance first in Municipal Court by way 
of a demurrer, a legal objection to the 
ordinance itself on the grounds it was 
unconstitutional. “We were on the big cat- 
tle-call calendar at court,” Neumann said, 
“essentially a processing of people. 
You’re run through the system like meat 
through a meat-grinder. We came in with 
our demurrer, which was not working the 
way the system does. The judge was very 
uninterested and unsympathetic.” ; 

The Municipal Court challenge was 
rejected by Judge Gifford in November, 
1995. But when the case was appealed to 
Superior Court, the outcome was different. 

On February 14, Superior Court Judge 
Larry Goodman upheld Coleman’s 
appeal, striking down the charges against 
her. Goodman did not deliver a written 
opinion stating his reasons. “But our 
appeal was based entirely . on 
Constitutional grounds,” Neumann said, 
and Goodman’s decision validated the 
appeal. “His finding was. essentially that 
the law is unconstitutional.” 

Neumann said that he is planning to 
inform the Oakland City Manager’s office 
of the decision, adding that he will 
“demand that they tell their police that 
this law is not to be enforced. There is so 
much value to the community to have a 


The “Contract on America” Moves to California 


Osha Neumann ponders his victory for homeless rights. 


newspaper like Street Spirit, both to: com- 
municate, and as a means for people who 
would otherwise be panhandling to give 
something back to the community. It’s the 
kind of thing that people have said they 
want to happen. I would think ae would 


- want to encourage it.” 


Wilson Riles, Jr., Regional Diksoior of 
the American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), which publishes Street Spirit, 
called the Superior Court ruling on Sheila 
Coleman’s case “a victory of sorts: Her 
civil rights have been guaranteed. But 
there is still a struggle over these issues. I 
would hope the city: would change its 
policies to uphold civil rights.” 

“I don’t believe it’s a:policy of 
Oakland police to harass vendors,” 
Neumann continued. “But it’s the kind of 
thing that is left to the discretion of the 
individual officers, who take it upon 


Photo by Lydia Gans 


“themselves toxclean. up the streets’. They 
shouldn’t have that discretion, and under 
the constitution they don’t. Vendors 
should not have to deal with this fear.” 


Neumann explained that vendors who- 


ask people to buy a newspaper and pan- 
handlers who ask for spare change both 
are protected under the First amendment. 
Neumann said, “A lot of content is 
communicated when a panhandler asks 
for money — why the money is being 
asked for, what the person’s condition is, 
something about the nature of the society 
— so it is protected speech.” 
What the Oakland law tried to do. was 
restrict certain kinds of public speech, 


Neumann pointed out. “But discrimina-: 


tion according to the content of the speech 
is severely restricted. The government is 
not supposed to be in the business of 
deciding what sort of Dee is Deny 


Stunning GA Cuts by California eo 


Bad. news fell like the cold rains of 
February on General Assistance recipients 


this month. When ‘the California 
Legislature approved SB 681 earlier this © 


month, it carried out perhaps the most 


drastic attack yet on the General 


Assistance (GA) program. 

Under SB 681, counties are permitted 
to severely cut their state-mandated'GA 
programs beginning January 1,. 1997. 

Counties will be allowed to limit cash aid 
for “employable” GA recipients to only 
three out of 12 months. Nine months out 
of the year, the poorest county residents 
may have their only remaining sale net 
jerked out from under them. 

In addition, counties will be allowed to 
reduce GA grants by $40 per month to 
deduct the cost of health care that counties 
have long been required by law to provide 


anyway. Counties will be allowed to cut 
GA from 15-25 percent for recipients who 
share housing, and reduce GA grants by 
the percentage decrease in Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children . 


Weather Forecast: more 
hard rain for the poor 
followed by a flood of 
homelessness, hunger 
and desperation. 


Finally, SB 681 expanded the authority 


of the State Commission on Mandates so 


that it can now grant the counties a three- 
year release from meeting their GA oblig- 
ations if they prove financial hardship. 
Formerly, counties could only get a one- 


year release by showing financial distress. 

The State of California has long 
imposed on counties a requirement to pro- 
vide a minimal level of assistance to poor 
and indigent people who receive no other 
form of assistance -- thus, the GA pro- 
gram. Many counties have tried endless 


' maneuvers to wriggle out of-this state 


mandate and cut the GA program. 
Previously, if a county wanted to limit 


GA to-three months out of the year, it had. 
to appeal to the State Mandates: 


Commission for relief from its obliga- 
tions. In the past, Alameda County tried to 
limit GA grants to only three months, but 


was blocked by the courts. Los Angeles. - 


County tried to impose the $40 reduction 
for providing health care and also was 
prevented by the courts. Until now, coun- 
ties trying to impose such cuts were told 


enforcing this law,” 


_ ALTERNATIVE TO PANHANDLING 


Street Spirit was founded in 1995 to 
give homeless people a voice on impor- 
tant social issues like poverty, economic 
justice and homelessness, and to enable 
vendors to earn a living and become self- 
sufficient. At a time when panhandling is 
under attack in Berkeley and Oakland, 
selling the Street Spirit has provided 
homeless people with an alternative way 
to earn money while providing a positive 
community service. 

Homeless vendors sell 18, 000 copies 
of Street Spirit each month in Oakland 
and Berkeley. Vendors keep all proceeds 
from the sales. 

Az Razzaq, who coordinates the ven- 
dor program, said that the paper “was 


originally designed as an alternative to — 


panhandling. Sheila (Coleman), and 
Willie, her man, had been panhandling in 
Oakland until Street Spirit came along. 
They have been Street Spirit vendors and 
have done excellent in their sales.” 
Razzaq said that he believed the 
Superior Court judge’s ruling upheld the 
intent of the newspaper -- that it is 
“Justice news,” and that having vendors 
selling the paper on the ‘street was a “ful- 
fillment of Street Spirit’s mission.” 


A POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION 


Oakland City Manager Craig Kocian 


declined to comment on the specific case, 
saying that he was not yet familiar with 
the Superior Court decision. However, he 
expressed support’ of the Street Spirit, say- 
ing that he had purchased copies on occa- 


sion. “It definitely makes a Posey con- - 


tribution to the city,” he said. 
Kocian said that the city’s vieanie con- 


“ cém “was ‘that’ vendors maintain’ a “reason- 


able and positive attitude. The demeanor 
of the vendor is the main issue.” He fur- 
ther said, “We have tried to work with the 
Friends (AFSC) and the vendors in order 
to make selling Street Spirit entirely legal 


_in Oakland.” 


In response, AFSC’s Riles said that 
“Vendors are trained to be positive and 
respect the public. We are quite willing to 


‘ work with the city concerning any vendors 


that are a problem. But we can’t work on 
this if the city’s policies are unclear.” 

“The police have to be ordered to stop 
concluded Neumann. 
“As far as | know, the Oakland police are 
not independent of all civilian authority. 


“They are not an entity unto themselves. 


They are under the city manager. The city 


manager and the chief of police can issue — 


such an order, and should, and must.” 


that they did not have state authority to 


-cut GA. Now they do, and this likely will 


trigger a downward race to the bottom. 

In addition, Alameda County, which 
had been prevented from cutting its $300 
GA grant to $221 a month by a Legal Aid 
lawsuit, recently was given permission by 
the State Mandates Commission to make 
the cut. It also appears that Alameda 
County will cut GA grants for married 
couples from $490.to only $406. 

The combined weight of the cutbacks 
is staggering, especially taken in conjunc- 


‘tion with the’ ongoing federal cuts in 
‘housing, food, health and welfare pro- 


grams by Congressional Republicans. 


Weather Forecast: more-hard rain for 
_ the poor followed by a flood of homeless- 


ness, hunger and desperation. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Mayor Brown Calls for a Limited Amnesty — 


But for S.F. police, it’s 
still harassment as usual 


by Terry Messman 


mnesty is a word full of 

promise, evoking images of 

pardon, mercy and homecom- 

ing. But in San Francisco, it is 
proving a hard promise to keep. 

Mayor Willie Brown recently called 
for a limited amnesty for homeless peo- 
ple, but stopped short of a full pardon. 
Under Brown’s proposal, only a fraction 
of the Matrix-era citations and bench war- 
rants are to be forgiven, and even those 
are still being aggressively enforced by 
the SFPD, which is resisting Brown’s 
amnesty declarations. 

Also, a decent homecoming for Matrix 
victims will be indefinitely delayed since 
homeless people can still be arrested for 
sleeping under any kind of tent or struc- 
ture, even though an estimated 9,500 
homeless people are turned away from 
over-full shelters in the City every month, 
according to a study by HomeBase. 

Still, Brown’s support for a limited 
amnesty at least partially fulfills his cam- 
paign promises to halt the massive police 
attacks on homeless people launched by 
his predecessor, Frank Jordan. 

Brown announced plans for a partial 
amnesty after being’ urged to declare a 


total amnesty on all Matrix citations and Homeless people “celebrate” amnesty in San Francisco. ArtbyOshaNeumann _ sidewalk or litter. If police stop them for — 


bench warrants by members of Religious 


sort of structure, urinating and drinking in 
public. “It’s wrong to ban sleeping under 
structures,” Williams said, “because peo- 
ple have to block out the rain or sleep 
under cardboard to get out of the wind. 
Right now the law makes no distinction 
between sleeping under an impromptu fort 
and a mere sleeping bag. That just gives 
the police an added tool to fuck with 
homeless people.” 

“A lot of homeless people will be left 
out of this amnesty,” said Bonnie Falk, a 
volunteer with the Coalition on 
Homelessness. “What about all the people 
who have their shopping carts taken by the 
police, or who have a drink of alcohol in 

- the park? That’s their only home. It’s just 
baloney to say homeless people in Golden 
Gate Park were a hazard. I’m a single 
woman, and I walked through the part all 
the time, and they never gave me:a prob- 
lem. My safety was never jeopardized.” 

If Brown’s partial amnesty is ever car- 
ried out, it will lift a serious burden off 
thousands of homeless people cited under 
Matrix, then issued bench warrants for not 
appearing in court to pay the stiff fines. 

From August, 1993, to January, 1996, 
police made 32,276 arrests or citations for 
Matrix infractions. Several thousand 
charges then turned into bench warrants. 
Once a bench warrant is issued, all a 
homeless person has to do to end up in jail 

-is to fall asleep in a park, sit on the wrong 


any minor infraction, the bench warrant 


Witness with Homeless People and the 
Coalition on Homelessness. On February 
7, a 12-person delegation of clergy from 


' Religious Witness appealed to Brown to 


definitively end all Matrix arrests and 
prosecutions. Sister Bernie Galvin, direc- 
tor of Religious Witness, told Brown that: 


“Police officers are now saying they still 
intend to. enforce laws against sleeping 
outdoors. In what way has Matrix been 


ended if its single most reprehensible pro- 
vision is still going to be enforced?” 

In response, Brown promised the clergy 
that he would “bury the Matrix program”, 
cease criminalizing homeless people for 
sleeping outdoors, and halt the misuse of 
anti-camping ordinances to punish people 
who merely cover themselves with a 
sleeping bag, tarp or cardboard. 

True to his word, Brown declared a 
limited amnesty two weeks later, but 
warned that homeless people would still 


be cited or arrested for camping under any 
kind of structure, urinating, having an 
open container and other offenses. 

On February 22, Brown wrote to S.F. 
Police Chief Fred Lau, “I am supportive of 
an amnesty policy for homeless people 


_ who have warrants due to their inability to 


pay fines resulting from Matrix (i.e., camp- 


_ing, lodging. sleeping in parks or public, 


possession of shopping carts, etc.).” 

But San Francisco police immediately 
dug in their heels even to this limited 
amnesty plan, telling Sister Galvin that 
they still intend to enforce laws prohibit- 
ing camping in parks or sleeping outdoors 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. On March 1, 
Chronicle reporters Matier & Ross report- 
ed that a police captain said that he was 
instructing his officers to ignore Brown’s 
media statements about amnesty, and 
ordering them to continue fully enforcing 
laws banning camping and sleeping. 


“You CAN’T SCREW PEOPLE OVER 
HALFWAY’’ 


Homeless advocates gave mixed 
reviews to Brown’s limited amnesty. 

“Although the partial amnesty is a step 
in a good direction, what it means to peo- 
ple on the streets is that the police can still 
harass them for half the things they have 


to do to-stay alive instead: of all the 
things,” said Steve Williams, staff of the 
S.F. Coalition on Homelessness. “Our 
perspective is that you can’t screw people 
over halfway. If people don’t have a place 
to live, we as a society have to accommo- 
date them performing their natural activi- 
ties, whether its sleeping, or going to the 
bathroom, or eating or drinking. People 
should not be criminalized because of 
their economic status.” 

Williams was referring to Brown’s 
declaration that homeless people would 
still be arrested for sleeping under any 


can show up and result in a jail sentence. 
Thousands. of warrants are the burden- 
some legacy of ex-Mayor Jordan, whose 
last official act of cruelty was to force 
homeless people to suffer ongoing prose- 


cutions long after his term of office. A - 


true amnesty can abolish Jordan’s oppres- 
sive legacy for good. The question now is 


whether it will ever be fully implemented. _ 


In his letter to Chief Lau, Brown wrote 
that “it is more important that police offi- 
cers spend their time apprehending real 
criminals instead of arresting homeless 
people for warrants issued as a conse- 
quence of Matrix. It makes no sense to 
spend taxpayer’s dollars to arrest and pros- 
ecute those whose only crime is poverty.” 

The only problem now is convincing 
the police of that truth. Old habits die 
hard, and scapegoating the outcasts is an 
age-old habit stubbornly clung to by those 
in power. 


by Barbara Arms 


“You can have the best piece of legislation in 
the world and it will get nowhere unless people 
put on their marching shoes and demand living 
wage jobs for all!”’ 


Roosevelt’s Full Employment Act, the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Full Employment bill and H.R. 1050. 


‘n February 20, the Full Employment Coalition 
marked the 50th anniversary of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Full Employment Act with a vigor- 
ous rally at the Oakland Federal Building and then joined 
Food Not Bombs in feeding homeless people in “Old 
Man’s Park” in downtown Oakland. Berkeley-Oakland 
Support Services (B.O.S.S.) registered people to vote. 
The rally was in support of H.R. 1050, “A Living 
Wage, Jobs For All Act” that Congressman Ron Dellums 
introduced on behalf of the Campaign to Abolish Poverty 


CAP as the first point in CAP’s 10-point plan to end 
poverty is guaranteed job opportunity. 

Speakers included Wilson Riles, Jr., of the American 
Friends Service Committee; Owen Marron of the East 
Bay Labor Council; Berkeley City Councilwoman 


_(Maudelle Shirek; Rosa Benard from CAP; Rand Quinn, 


Lillian Turner and Lonnie Ross from B.O.S.S.; Robert 
Hedges, veteran of three wars; and Henry Fullmore, 
community organizer, C.B.T. Dale Bartlett and Barbara 


-- Professor Bertram Gross, chief author of 


(CAP). The Full Employment Coalition is a project of - 


-Party’s platform in 1944 promised to “guarantee full 


Oakland Rally Demands Full Employment for All 


Arms moderated the rally. 

Geoff Meredith, Emergency Services Network, 
reminded us that an average 20 percent of homeless peo- 
ple work and most would work if more living-wage jobs 
were available. Vitoria Rae, from Congressman Dellums 
office, ended with a spirited, dynamic speech urging us 
all to VOTE! VOTE! VOTE! 

That same evening Kim Gilgenberg, student intern 
from S.F. State, and Charlie Boije, a long-time Oakland 
activist, successfully guided a resolution in support of 
H.R. 1050 (sponsored by Councilwoman Sheila Jordan) 
through the Oakland City Council. 

Charlie Boije summed up the sentiments of the Full 
Employment Coalition: “Living wage jobs for all is just 
common sense. If we want true security, people must be 
able to support themselves and their family. If we want 
people to be less dependent on government assistance, 
they need jobs. More jobs bring in more tax money and 
more products are made and sold, therefore, our economy 
is strengthened. Who could be against living-wage jobs?” 


Who indeed? The history of the full employment | 


movement reveals an uphill struggle against powerful 
economic forces who have refused to accept Sele 
as a basic human right. 
THE FULL EMPLOYMENT MOovEMENT IN THE U. S. 
In 1944, Franklin Delano Roosevelt prepared a 
Second Bill of Rights which included “the right for all 
to...useful and remunerative jobs.” The Democratic 


employment.” Even the Republican nominee supported 
full employment. 

In 1974, Representative Augustus Hawkins from the 
Watts district of Los Angeles introduced a full employ- 
ment bill that was designed with a two-pronged strategy: 
to provide jobs for all Americans who want to work and 
to fill unmet social needs. Hubert Humphrey sponsored 
an identical bill in the Senate. The bill was re-written 
numerous times and weakened considerably. In 1978, the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment and Balanced 
Growth Act was passed into law. This law has been vir- 
tually ignored by Republicans and Democrats alike. 

- In 1995, Congressman Ronald V. Dellums of Oakland 
and 22 cosponsors introduced A Living Wage, Jobs for 
All Act, HR 1050. HR 1050 is visionary in scope: “To 
establish a living wage jobs for all. policy for the United 
States in order to reduce poverty, inequality, and the 
undue concentration of income, wealth, and power in the 
United States...” It includes Roosevelt’s original 
Economic Bill of Rights and updates them to include 
issues relevant today, such as environmental protection, 
the right of labor to organize and the right to quality of| 
life information. * 
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The Life-Long Exile of the Mentally Disabled 


No Direction Home 


“locked units for people who have committed no crime are not an answer. 
Abandonment to the streets is not an answer.” 


by Claire Burch 


‘“‘The homeless are simply surplus 
souls in a system firmly rooted in 
competition and self interest, in 
which only the strongest (i.e., those 
who fit most snugly within the con- 
fines of a purely arbitrary norm) 
will survive.” -- Mitch Snyder 


y daughter Laurie died in 
April, 1994. She was one of 
.the many thousands who 
had been given the label of 
_ “Dual Diagnosis,” meaning mental illness 
and chemical dependency. 

Those with a Dual Diagnosis are still 
not receiving the help they so badly need. 
This is the result of inhumane and eco- 
nomically absurd laws regarding medical 
insurance for the disabled in most states. 

Each year, Laurie’s hospitalizations 
(frequent, usually lasting four to six days 
before the hospital’s business office would 
blow the whistle), cost the government 
well over a hundred thousand dollars. For 
a tiny portion of that amount, Laurie and 
others with similar problems could have 
received pleasant, dignified all-year help 
in cottage-style halfway houses or even 
the kind of environments found in retire- 
ment housing for the elderly. 

Since the Reagan years, many of the 
decent halfway houses or residential com- 
munity mental health centers have closed. 
Most of the others have waiting lists up to 


several years. People like Laurie go from > 


emergency to emergency and cannot wait 
for the long periods necessary. Most of the 
board and care homes are unspeakable. 


as Closing’ the’ large state“hospitals made ~ 


sense. They’ were riddled with abuse and 
so understaffed that psychotropics were 


often forced to quiet the ward. Overuse of © 


these medications frequently caused the 
irreversible movement disorders known as 
tardive dyskinesia, even with the anti- 
parkinsonian drugs given simultaneously. 

But the more progressive living situa- 
tions that were to replace these state hos- 
pitals never happened. 

I am telling about Laurie’s life for a 
simple reason. There are others out there 


who still desperately need what she need- — 


ed. All her life I tried to help and ulti- 
mately failed. I don’t know where the 
blame lies. Her birth mother was never 
able to function on her own, and had to 
give Laurie up when she was a month old. 
We finally located her birth family when 
she was grown. I had this wishful-think- 
ing storybook idea that maybe we could 
share responsibility for her, since her 
problems and pain were so intense that I 
had little energy left for the children born 
to me after Laurie was adopted. 

That fairy-tale expectation quickly 
ended as I discovered the helplessness of 
-her birth mother and the patternof addic- 
tion and dependency that ran, like a seis- 
mic flaw, through that extended family. 
Laurie had not been the only baby given 
up for adoption nor was her birth mother 
the only one on long-term psychotropics. I 
was told that her birth father had been an 
alcoholic who vanished into the wild blue 
yonder, unlike my husband, her adoptive 
father, who had taken every responsibility 
so seriously that the diagnosis given her 
by assorted shrinks when she was a small 
“wild child”, caused him profound agony. 


THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY 
PSYCHIATRIC LABELS 


The controversy about nature versus 
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nurture, genetic inheritance versus climate 
of upbringing, continues to this day. 
Though theories of causation have 
changed and parent bashing is no longer 
as frequent or as fashionable as in the 
Fifties, stigmatizing diagnoses are still 


given out like candy by some label- 


obsessed “authorities”. 

The label given when Laurie was not 
yet three, was child schizophrenia. The 
near destruction of our family stemmed 
directly from too free a use of that word 
and the terrorized self consciousness it 
engendered in all of us. This was the time 


frame when parents were blamed for all” 


pathology. If a child had a problem, even 


respectable and indeed brilliant mind 
* explorers like Laing and Estersen suggest- 


ed,-in such books as Families of 
Schizophrenics, that a malignant pall lay 
over the household, consisting of screwed 
up interpersonal communications like 
double-binds, mystification, etc. 

Indeed this was often the case, but in 
truth it was a “Which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?” kind of situation in 
which it was, and still is, impossible to 
tell what preceded what, and what was 


reactive to what. The Margaret Mahler 


theory of unconscious rejection in infancy 
causing bizarre behavior, became a self- 
fulfilling prophecy for sure, as helpless 
parents, thinking they loved their children, 
wondered what their unconscious was 
doing to make trouble. : 

If it’s unconscious you can’t, by defini- 
tion, know. Right? 

After a while we were all crazy. 

Some people come into this world 
more sensitive to pain and conflict stimuli 
than others. Laurie was clearly one:of 
them. 

For whatever reason — biological, 
genetic or environmental — pressures 
which can be dealt with by some, cause 
breakdowns in others. 

To be grown up in this culture, and not 


cause harm, involves keeping our ears 


open to the problems of people who think 
and behave differently, however diag- 
nosed or labeled. 

These voices of others lead to aware- 
ness of people balanced precariously over 
a chasm, one foot on the top of each 
mountain. 

Those of us who are successful at 
maintaining this balance are able to keep 
our authentic inner life and manage the 
kind of outward reality that somehow sat- 
isfies our own needs as well as the 
demands of the society in which we live. 


By 


Ss 
ss RY 


Lavee Burep 


BANISHING THE OUTSIDERS 


When we make judgments without com- 
passion, designating people who cannot 
balance in this way as “crazy”, we banish 
them, treat them as outsiders, and deprive 
ourselves of what they can contribute. 

We might think of what is known as 
emotional disturbance as existing in a dif- 


ferent state during which perceptions are — 


altered, often temporarily. We can under- 
stand this if we think of the so-called 
“crazy” person as on a drug that makes 
him or her see and experience things dif- 
ferently sometimes. , — 

~~ How can we help? — 

A society that banishes its people on the 
fringe is a stale society. We need to pro- 
vide safety, protection and understanding. 

We need to let people go through their 
“numbers” without judgment or rejection, 
unless they are hurting others or themselves. 

Locked units for people who have 
committed no crime are not an answer. 

Abandonment to the streets is not an 
answer. 

Answers lie in attitude change, accep- 
tance of “oddness”, providing warm sup- 
portive living arrangements that reduce 
anxiety and guarantee safety. 

Answers lie in better, kinder care and 
walk-in centers without red tape, instantly 
available when people are experiencing 
sensations that frighten them. 

Nobody, unless violent towards self or 
others, should be deprived of major life 
experiences. That these experiences may 
seem chancy is a judgment that should be 
discarded, for a happy moment is fixed 
forever as a happy moment. 


A Mother’s Farewell Prayer 
ANGELS, PLEASE KEEP THIS CHILD SAFE 


Laurie’s Poems 


Have You Seen the 
Spirits Floating? 
by Laurie Burch 


with no conception 

of time 

I staggered around 

in a daze 

a passerby would stare 

at me quizzically 

and a little voice would 

cry out 

Sir, can you spare some change? 


Stairways of sorrow 
rooms occupied 

though empty 

Figures revolving 
whirling in black 

they do not want to come back 
Have you ever seen 

the spirits Floating 
around Telegraph Ave. at 
night? 

Children amorphous 
disintegrated souls 

Roar unmeasured 

time void 

Stairways of sorrow 
rooms occupied 


and if you care and 

still have compassion 
inyou . cok 

you will never dare 

to tread upon this 

God forsaken turf.) 
unless you 2 
infallibly 

(without fail) expect 
ese eee neen 


Laurie died eight days ago. I actually tasted a gift of lemon cake tonight and 
so said my first goodbye to her. Angels, please keep this child safe. 

Forgive us, the living, for not having been able to help you to a life of your 
own. Forgive us for not finding the means to allay the anxiety that pushed you 
towards booze or too many pills every day of your life after you grew up. Nobody 
else knew how reluctant you were to put your feet down from the bed in the 
morning, afraid the floor wouldn’t even be there and the world would fall away. 

Forgive me for failing you at the end, for listening to authorities again. For 
not taking you for a walk in the woods when you told me you’d left the detox. 

We were going to spend the next day together, looking for a new place. When 

_ I took you from the hospital the day before, I had wanted to find a cottage by a 
river with a lot of tall grass in front. Maybe there would have been a puppy 
there of no particular breed, with affectionate eyes. 

We could have walked to town for pizza and caught a movie and finished up 
with strawberry ice cream. And I would have been grateful to be “codependent”’ 


again and you would still have been alive. 
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Bobby Woodside’s artistic talent helps pay 
for food, clothing and occasionally a hotel 
room. His pen and ink stretches of animals 
are popular; he made over $400 this past 
Christmas. “Sales were brisk,” said Bobby, 
formerly a photographer and darkroom tech- 
nician. “I sell to tourists near the Hard Rock 
Cafe, so my drawings are all over the world.” 


Stranger a on 1 the Planet _ 


from page one 

that I was not as kind to: bo: about her failings as I usually 
am to other people about their failings. That’s what I most 
regret. 

Regrets, however, are not what i is pode now. : 

What is needed is a clear look,,at the economics of 
housing people who have never ‘been able to take care of 
themselves but who are still human beings who have com- 
mitted no crime and need a decent affordable place to stay. 


Landlords won’t rent to people whose credit ratings are 


“We need to look at the economics of | 
~ housing people who have never been 
able to take care of themselves but who 


are still human beings who have commit- - 


ted no crime and need a decent afford- 
able place to stay.” 


pages long with unpaid hocpilal bills: even if their moms 
are willing to pay security and first and last. 

The Lanterman Petris Short bill gave patients the right 
to “just say no” to psychotropics that can sometimes cause 
tardive dyskinesia (an incurable movement disorder). 

But a bill needs to exist that can put a roof over the 
heads of those doomed to wander from single-room hotel 
to motel to furnished room to street to shelter forever 
because they can’t keep it together for reasons of the mind. 


LAURIE’S LIFE PATH 
Laurie had drowned her pain with alcohol for twenty 


years, and when her body could no longer take it, she 
turned to pills. Someone-gave her heroin and it must have 


been another thing to help the pain go away. She died-like 


Lenny Bruce, perhaps for some of the same reasons. 
We adopted her when she was five months. old. She had 


been abandoned to the welfare department when she was a — 


month old and placed in a foster home, a very bad foster 
home. It was what.they called a “baby farm” and the 
woman lost her license shortly after we took Laurie home. 
She was a beautiful. baby, ‘but the hardest one I ever 
raised. It took all my. strength to briefly make her happy. 


Nothing made her happy for long; her bottle was too cold — 


or too hot, the world too. unfriendly, her skin too thin. 

She was jealous of.her brother and sisters as they came 
after her and through me instead of an adoption agency. 
She was five when her brother died at a year and a half, 
and I tried to continue to take good care of her. I was a 
pretend-alive person for a long time after that and she was 
smart enough to know. it. She was sensitive enough to feel 
it. My strength began to return when the other two girls 
were born, but hers never did. 

We took her to shrinks and they gave her serious psy- 
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A Pageant of 


Talent on Van 
Ness Avenue 


Photos and Captions by Jan Spence 


Patrick Conlin (below) performs a mime 


act for passing cars on Van Ness Ave. 
Patrick says, “I hope that 1996 will be a bet- 
ter year for all homeless people.” 


chiatric names, as she wasn’t able to face regular life like 
the other children. The diagnoses followed her and 
became repeated from doctor to doctor, hospital to hospi- 
tal, until I learned to conceal them, and present her as she 


' presented herself, a substance abuser, which had more 


prestige in this society. Much of my life has been spent 
trying to beat the rap of her diagnoses. Most of her life 
went down the tubes trying to do the same. 


She had been a beautiful teenager and was still b pee: 


Joel Tarver and Anne Kohfeld work eight 
months of the year with the carnival, so they 
are homeless for the off-season. They save a 
little money, but it’s not enough to pay the 
four months’ expenses. So they panhandle 
on Van Ness Ave. Joel says, “Some people 
tell us ‘go get a job,’ but it’s hard to get a 
short term job.” 

Anne sells carnival rides: “I like to work 
with the children. | like to see their smiles.” 


cal dependency problems. 

_ People like my daughter, who were always given what 

is called a dual diagnosis, are strangers on this planet. 

You see them wander by, often in some dire emergency, 

usually in pain of one kind or another. They live in a 

thousand places, go to hospitals for a few days, take a 
- geographical escape often, ioe that a new place will 


. make things better. . 
They need more help than they gee and they need it 


now. 


ful when I took her from the hospital on Tuesday and 


brought her to an addiction center two towns over. 
She had begun to lose some of the weight she had 
gained when she began to use food as solace after 
breaking up with the person she loved and had been 


‘with for five years. He was a heavy alcoholic; their 


relationship was stormy. 

She wanted to go to Portland and make a fresh start, 
but she was too ill and in too much pain to get it together. 

She didn’t like it at the Center. There were 
parolees and rough people there and she was scared. 
She called me the next day and said she had left with 
a friend and gone to the Motel 6. I was working yes- 
terday and said I would see her today. 

She called and told me her friend had been dis- 
charged from the hospital and taken a ‘room at the 


motel. He was going to drive her here the next morn- — 


ing and we were going to help her get into a clean and 


‘sober house where she would have a support system 


and go to day treatment. 
At eleven she called me and said she was in a lot 
of pain and couldn’t stay with him, even as a friend. 


~ She needed a space of her own. He helped her with 
‘money for another room in the same place. I worried 


and wondered about her asking him because she had 
enough money left to get it herself. 
She must-have used the extra money to get heroin. 


Somebody said she had gone to Chinatown in San - 
Francisco to get it. 


I called the-motel five times during the night because 
she had said she’d call me back and I knew how 
depressed she was. He kept calling her room too. We 


thought she had gone out. I called all morning because I . 


had a feeling something was wrong. I figured she would 
call me by checkout time because she’d be needing 
some financial help. When she still hadn’t answered her 
phone at noon I asked them to send someone to her 
room. They said she had latched it from the inside, and 
called the police who broke down the door. . 

SHE Was GONE 

They found Laurie on the floor and she was gone. _ 

I have some accusations to make. I do not accuse 
any person of helping hasten my daughter’s death. I 
accuse the system, the system that is responsible for 
making it a low priority in this county’s annual budget 
to care for people with emotional problems and chemi- 


Susan is homeless too 


by. Claire Burch 


Susan is homeless too. 

doesn’t like shrinks, says they never helped her 
wishes there was some nice social worker who would 
help her find a place to stash her things 

says the worst thing about being homeless is 

no place to stash her stuff so it doesn’t get stolen in the 
shelters 

says if she could just get enough money to buy fabric 
she can sew these three hundred dollar custom dresses 


that she could sell. 
doctors call it a thought disorder. 


She would like to go hiking in the mountains again 
but doesn’t have the fare. 


is pretty and has an old man but he’s unreliable 
doesn’t think she’ll try it with him again. _ 


Meantime it rains for three days 

bottles are passed in doorways 

the homeless crouch under canopies 

frightened eyes, stubble of beards, 

here and there women, some with children 

going down to Support Services 

to find a place for the night. 

Once in February, five of the women had pneumonia 
Herrick kept them each a few days, sent ae back to 
the shelter 

the ones who didn’t have med-i- al oer t fill their 
prescriptions. 


Stranger on the Planet 


The Small Book of Laurie 
by Claire Burch, © 1996 


Stranger on the Planet will soon be available from 
REGENT Press, 6020-A Adeline, Oakland, CA 94608. 
Phone (510) 547-7602. 


Belonging 


“Both men live socially, 
economically and spiritually 
stranded lives. The stranded 
life has much of its tragedy in 
the need to belong some- 
where and to somebody.” 


by B.N. Duncan 


first met Sparrky (his chosen street 
[=> back in 1979; we’ve met as 
lately as 1995. He remains for me one 
of the most impressive individuals I’ve 
known in the unique town of Berkeley, 
someone with a certain Promethean spark. 

I first knew Sparrky. back in the days: 
before there was so much uniformity of 
fear and prejudice as there is now, when 
“street person” was more Often a title of 
pride: some of the Berkeley street people 
have been known as people with guts, 
savvy, inspiration, and a genuine spirit of 
humanity and righteousness. 

Sparrky, both grim and whimsical in 
his outlook, one of the bright spirits in the 
historic Berkeley counterculture milieu, 
had ambition to be an artist despite the 
sheer struggle to keep going in his home- 
less street life. Influenced by me and Ace 
Backwords, Sparrky came to draw comics, 
using aspects of homeless life as subjects. 

I published Sparrky’s art in many 
issues of my TELE TIMES magazine from 
1979-1982, and later in an assortment of 


other publications. After Sparrky eventu- 


ally got on S.S.I., he’s usually been away 
from Berkeley. 

On Sparrky’s initiative, he and I drew 
comic strips together in which we starred 
ourselves as characters. I collected a lot of 
the strips into a 52-page book in 1986. 
There are just a few copies left. 

SPARRKY AND DUNCAN TELL IT COMICS 
can be fanciful, but the work relates a lot 
to our actual lives-as two pals on a down- 
under fringe of society who hang out 
together (often over coffee), shoot the 
breeze, gripe, seek consolations, philoso- 
phize. Both men aspire to be artists, and 
have a deep-seated religiously motivated 
side to their natures in an overly secular, 


mechanized, materialistic, money-and- 


power-oriented society that has cast them 
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A PAUSE FoR REFRESHMENT. © 


aside as scrap. Sparrky is a more nitty- 
gritty person; Duncan is more cerebral. 

Homeless Sparrky in his alienation 
often drew himself as grotesque, as weird 
and worn, even gnome-like. Some smug- 
ness and naiveté comes out from Duncan, 
who was getting an S.S.I. check and was 
able to have a room in the now-long- 
defunct Berkeley Inn Hotel. At the time 
they drew these comics together, Duncan 
wasn’t picking up so much as Sparrky on 
the adverse discrimination a socially mar- 
ginal person can face, although by now 
this is glaringly obvious to Duncan. 

In SPARRKY AND DUNCAN TELL IT 
ComIcs, certain solo strips. and cartoons 
by Sparrky very graphically portray the 
angst of a homeless man. I drew a number 
of single-panel cartoons about our sharing 
together, and one solo strip about alien- 
ation between us two alienated souls. 

The two men share concerns over a 
man’s need for a woman when he’s near 
or at the bottom of society’s barrel; both 
romantic longings and practical difficulties 
concern them. Sparrky has rage and bitter- 
ness over his lot in life; he’s seething and 
smoldering over how hard it is to be him- 
self in this world. Duncan has arrived at 
the premise of giving (through his work) 
in order to be given to. Both are concerned 
with danger on the street, the threat and 
violence. They are also concerned about 
negative, destructive directions that soci- 
ety is going in, and have a sense that their 


Presidio Housing Occupation 


from page one 


Presidio would be a perfect place to house 
homeless veterans. He also pledged to use 
his influence to lobby city and federal 
officials in support of this use of Presidio 
housing. Two weeks later, in response to 
media questions about the February 22 
protest by Religious Witness, Brown pub- 
licly proclaimed his support of using the 
Presidio for homeless housing. He is the 
first major government official to come 
out in support of the conversion plan. 
More than 150 people took part in the 
February 22 interfaith procession, march- 
ing from one housing complex .to another 
while carrying 142 crosses, Stars of David 
and Buddhist dharma wheels inscribed 
with the names of homeless persons who 
died last year. Protesters planted crosses 
on the front lawns of the housing units 
while rabbis, nuns, Catholic priests, 
Protestant ministers and Buddhist priests 
intoned the names on the crosses and led 
the assembly in prayers for the dead. 
Stopping at the final house, Rabbi Pam 
Baugh of Shalom Jewish Community led 
the protesters in prayer: “As people of 
faith, we will not stand by silently and 
watch our government destroy hundreds 
of housing units that could keep our 
homeless sisters and brothers alive. We 


call upon the religious community to cry 
out against this destruction and to nonvio- 


ently resist the demolition.” 


Following her prayer, Rev. Louie 
Vitale, ofm, pastor of St. Boniface Church 
and Rev. Jeff Johnson, Dean of the S.F. 
Lutheran Deanery, invited protesters to 
enter the two-story four-plex in an act of 
civil disobedience. 

Twenty protesters, including Methodist 
and Lutheran ministers, three Catholic 
nuns, a Buddhist priest and two Catholic 
priests occupied the building and found 
family-style housing in beautiful shape, 
with hardwood floors, dishwashers, refrig- 
erators, gas ranges, spacious living rooms 
and bedrooms — and lovely ocean views. 

Before the protesters could begin mak- 
ing plans to move homeless families into 
the units, the federal police arrived in 
force, arrested all the occupants and took 
them in handcuffs to the Park Police sta- 
tion. All 20 protesters were charged with 
trespassing and demonstrating without a 
permit. Those arrested plan to plead not 
guilty and fight the charges in court. 

Earlier in February, members of 
Religious Witness and Homes Not Jails 
had discovered that demolition had already 
begun on about 15 Wherry Housing build- 
ings. Upon entering the buildings, protest- 


B.N. DUNCAN. 


MIGHT DRINK To BERKELEY, 
RK we MIGHT DRINK To FoRGET. 


natures are suited to a better world. 


In a strip about their going to the muse- 
um together, they share an interest in trib- 
al art and artifacts, seeing primal values 


for the spirit in the exhibited objects. 


They muse mutually on the spirit of man: 
the need to struggle to keep life from 
being uninspired; man having both a 
sense of beauty and a destructive side to 
his nature; the need and hope for a more 
harmonious society “before it’s too late.” 

The strip, “SPARRKY AND B.N. DUNCAN 
ON THE TOWN”, has some parody and bur- 
lesque. It’s more energetic and zany, with 
more verve and sense of the wild than ear- 
lier story strips. It makes critical observa- 
tions on some conditions and trends in 
Berkeley, e.g., the selfishness; in-group 
pettiness; the excessive prevalence of “the 
isolated personal trip”; the lack of con- 
structive unity in the community. 

At the same time, there’s some real 
estrangement between the two men, each 
obsessed with his separate bent and aims. 
Sparrky dwells on his personal agony as a 
thwarted outcast. Duncan dwells on disap- 
pointments over women, and is notably 
languid, passive, jaded. Both hope for more 
freedom, for “something to open up.” 

After much stewing over the state of 
things, Sparrky and Duncan get a rude 
surprise: the two friends go to a favorite 
restaurant where they’ ve always had cof- 
fee, and have to leave because suddenly 
there’s a $2.00 minimum per person to be 


ers found dozens of housing units gutted 
beyond repair — hardwood floors ripped 
and ruined, interior walls and plumbing 
torn out, and rain streaming in through 
gaping holes in the roofs. 

Condemning the wasteful wreckage of 
beautiful family housing, Rev. Jeff 
Johnson said: “We are morally outraged 
at the inhumane priorities which call for 
the wholesale destruction of housing at a 
time when 12,000 homeless children, 
women and men are suffering on the 
streets of this city of St. Francis.” 

According to the 1990 Census, more 
than 6,500 units of housing are vacant in 
San Francisco — enough to house every 
homeless person now living on the streets. 
In the Presidio alone, at least 600 units of 
housing are scheduled to be demolished, 
despite the McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act, passed by both the House 
and Senate, which mandates that unused 
or vacant federal building be used to help 
house homeless people. 

- Religious Witness with Homeless 
People is joining Homes Not Jails in 
demanding that hundreds of Presidio units 
be rehabilitated to create model housing 
programs. Cities including Denver, 
Oakland, Philadelphia, Seattle and New 
York have developed successful programs 
to covert federally owned vacant build- 
ings into housing for the homeless, yet 
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and Alienation: Saga of a Street Artist 


there. Sparrky waxes indignant while 
Duncan feels hopeless about it, but all 
they do is talk: unfortunately, that’s a lot 
of what Berkeley is — just talk. They go 
to another restaurant, but an overtly “I- 
don’t-give-a-damn” person in charge tells 
them that the coffee machine broke down. 
They settle for Coca Cola, and Sparrky 
speaks critically of society while Duncan 
(hardly listening) eyes an attractive 
woman he has no hope of knowing. 

Besides speaking of society’s flaws, 
Sparrky and Duncan reveal personal flaws 
that work to keep then on a down-under 
margin of society; their escapism being 
especially noteworthy. No matter what help 
you may get, there always comes that point 
at which your life is up to you yourself. 

The collection of comics has a spirit of 
fun, and a recognition of the dire times 
faced by people on the margins. To some 
extent, the comics reflect how Berkeley 
can give both good breaks and bad breaks: 
Berkeley isn’t just one simple thing. 

A ring of truth comes out in the self- 
depiction of these two men in the street _ 
scene. In SPARRKY AND DuNCAN TELL IT 
Comics there is much meaning about the 
lives of homeless people, and some light 
shed on part of the human soul that can be 
both forlorn and hopeful. While Sparrky 
lives on the street and Duncan has a hotel 
room, both men live socially, economical- 
ly and spiritually stranded lives. The 
stranded life has much of its tragedy in 
the need to belong — the need to belong 
somewhere and to somebody, or to some 
others. You keep up your hope as best you 
can; you try to understand and dig some ~ 
things; and appreciate experience, even 
while life contains much negativity and 
emptiness; you try to accomplish some _ 
things, while knowing defeat many times; 


and all the while you hope to get/make a 
break for a better life. 


In a serious consideration of homeless- 
ness, we can’t avoid the issue of home in 
a spiritual sense. The stories in SPARRKY 
AND DuncAN TELL IT Comics bring out 
how someone can to some extent be at 
home in. Berkeley and also be alienated. 
There is a need in the spirit to belong. 


For more information, write to: B.N. 
Duncan c/o B.E.F.P., 2362 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 


San Francisco officials have refused to lift 
a finger to renovate these properties. 
Members of Religious Witness say 

they will continue to nonviolently occupy : 
vacant buildings, and ask city officials to 
work with nonprofit groups and homeless 
people to renovate them. Several nonprof- 
it housing agencies in San Francisco have 
expressed the willingness and capacity to 
convert these buildings into habitable 
housing. Many homeless people have 


construction skills and could work in a 


“sweat equity” program, trading their 
labor for equity in the completed housing 
project. 

The Presidio has a total of 1,368 bes: 
ing units that seem like a heaven-sent 
opportunity to show how closed military 
bases can be used to house homeless peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, when the final Presidio 
plan was announced, not a single housing 
unit was allocated for affordable housing. 

Instead, hundreds: of units are slated-to 
be torn down. In their place will be — a 
large, empty meadow. Just the spot for a 
huge burial ground to house all the home- 
less people who. continue to die by the 
hundreds in San Francisco. Call it a final 
resting place, or call it the permanent 
solution to the intractable problem of 
urban homelessness. 


eet SS ON Noe. 
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Conversion of Hearts and Vacant Housing 


Editorial by Religious Witness with Homeless People 


t a time when 12,000 homeless children, women and 

men are languishing in misery on the streets of ‘this 

City of St. Francis, our government is demolishing 

600 units of family housing at the Presidio. We are 
morally outraged at the inhumane priorities which call for the 
wholesale destruction of housing in the same city where last year 
145 homeless people died of neglect on the streets. 

We cannot allow homeless people to suffer and die for lack of 
shelter when buildings which could house them sit empty and 
abandoned. We will not stand by silently and watch our govern- 
ment destroy hundreds of housing units that could keep our 
homeless sisters and brothers alive. 

We commit ourselves to protest the scandalous injustice of 
the demolition of the Presidio’s Wherfy Housing Complex. It is 


unconscionable that a government whose negligence has created 


a staggering homeless crisis now refuses to utilize these vacant 
homes to lessen the suffering of homeless people: 

The City’s own estimate is that 12,000-14,000 people are 
homeless in San Francisco, yet our city has only 1,400 shelter 


beds. This shocking disparity results-in an average of 9,500 


homeless people per month being turned away from city shelters. 
Every night, thousands of people are forced to sleep outdoors in 
the streets, alleys or parks. The consequences of this neglect are 
often deadly. 

Yet, according to the 1990 Census, San Francisco has more 
than 6,500 units of vacant housing — enough to house every 
homeless person now living on the streets! 

The ongoing suffering of the poorest of the poor is a two-fold 
call to conversion for people of faith. We call for the conversion 
of the hearts of those responsible for this tragedy, and call for the 
conversion of vacant housing into homes for homeless people. 

Cities such as Denver, Oakland, Philadelphia, Seattle and 
New York have successfully converted vacant buildings into 
homeless housing programs, yet San Francisco officials have 
refused to lift a finger to renovate these properties. As a conse- 
quence of. this official neglect, thousands of people are aban- 
doned to poverty on the very streets where vacant buildings are 
abandoned to slow deterioration. Instead of serving to rebuild the 


_ lives of homeless >citizens, vacant buildings contribute to neigh- 


borhood blight and urban decay, becoming fire hazards and 


+erack houses. 


The religious community can ee a positive role by nonvio- 


lently occupying vacant buildings, ‘and morally appealing to the... 


City to work with nonprofit agencies and homeless people to 


rehabilitate these structures. What we cannot do is allow poor 


and homeless citizens to be betrayed any longer. Once 


“We pray for the conversion of the hearts 
of the politicians who are aiding and abet- 
ting this massive destruction of housing. 
We commit ourselves to nonviolent civil 


- disobedience to preserve hundreds of 


housing units for homeless people.” 


destroyed, the Presidio housing will never be replaced. The 
hopes and dreams of thousands of homeless people who yearn 
for homes will be destroyed when those houses are torn down. 

We pray for the conversion of the hearts of the politicians 
who are aiding and abetting this massive destruction of housing. 
We call upon our elected officials to use their influence to save 
this housing and to work with nonprofit agencies to create model 
housing programs. 

We call upon the religious community to cry out against this 
heartlessness. We commit ourselves to acts of nonviolent civil 
disobedience to pressive | hundreds of housing units for the 
homeless community. 

We ask people of faith to stand up for the rights of poor peo- 
ple, and to nonviolently resist the demolition of the Wherry 
Housing Complex. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO A SHINING LIGHT 


MarIANNE LAWLESS 


Executive Director of Housing Rights for Children 


Marianne Lawless was a shining light in the housing rights movement. She 

- worked with tireless dedication to defend the rights of homeless people, the 

disabled, children and low-income families. Many of us who worked with her 
respected Marianne as one of the strongest advocates in our midst. 


We have lost a fearless leader, as she always upheld her principles and 
values. We will miss her voice and her guidance. 


Marianne died unexpectedly at the end of February. You can suoport ner 
children by donating to Alfonso Jackson, their father. 


Yes! I wish to cupport the work of Street Spirit! 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is. published by. the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 
_ 50 papers a day.and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit 
receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no advertising. We need your support to meet our printing and mailing costs. 

Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year and help our paper be self-sustaining. Or, join our Underwriting Compaien for $50 per month, and help 
Street Spirit remain an independent voice for justice and provide the paper free to our homeless vendors. eae cfu 


I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 
I will be an Underwriter of Street Spirit. Enclosed is $50 per month. 
I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of __ $100 _ $50 __ $25 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o American Friends Sic Committee, 
1611 Telegraph Ave., Suite 1501, Oakland, CA 94612 
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We must consider the reality of 
Vietnam veterans’ unemployment, 
homelessness, incarceration, roar- 
ing alcohol and drug abuse, family 
dysfunctions and the violence pro- 
duced in the community by the chil- 
dren of the Vietnam generation. 


by the National Association for Black Veterans | 


Fact #I: Most young Americans and their families 
never intended to serve in the military during Vietnam. 
Of the 26,800,000 eligible men, nearly-two-thirds avoid- 
ed the service through standards based on their education- 
al and financial background. The persons who served 
were disproportionately poor and minority class males. | 


Fact #2: Administrative discharges were used as a club 
by inept commanders who issued them in an arbitrary, hap- 
hazard and unpredictable manner. In addition, resignations 
(‘for the good of the service”) were offered in lieu of court 
martials. Many beleaguered uniformed young Blacks were 
duped into accepting an Undesirable Discharge rather than 
face a court martial. While, in fact, 92% of those who 
accepted administrative discharges received bad papers and 
only 13% who faced court martials received punitive dis- 
charges. Blacks received over 30% of these bad discharges 
while comprising only 14% of the military. 


Fact #3: The stigma of a bad discharge discriminated 
against the recipient in that he was more likely to be unem- 
ployed and incarcerated upon his return to civilian life, 
while there was no stigma against draft evaders and non- 
participants. Instead, those who did not serve were reward- 
ed with jobs in deference to those who served due to the 
evaders’ employability relative to “civilian” experiences 
and educational qualifications received by them while vet- 
erans were fighting and dying in Vietnam. One-third of all 
Blacks who served during Vietnam received bad discharges 
and the impact has economically affected the stability of the 
Black family, the community and future generations. 


Facr #4: The Vietnam War split this nation because 
of its moral inversions and was brought toa halt at the 
demand of the people of the United States. Today the true 
‘victim of Vietnam remains the veteran, particularly the 
Black veteran and his family. This country must heal the 
wounds of Vietnam and amnesty for Vietnam veterans 
would be the only just and customary remedy. 


Facr #5: Vietnam veterans’ problems continue to pro- 
duce residual effects that have magnified today when we ~ 
consider the present status of veterans’ unemployment, 
homelessness, incarceration, roaring alcohol and drug 
abuse, family dysfunctions and the violence produced in 
the community by the children of the Vietnam generation. 


scarred. The wounded include both those. veterans suf- 


them in overcoming their problems and in making their 


Fact #6: For years now those who served in the - 


Vietnam era military have suffered because of the tendency 
to equate a bad war with bad soldiers. The negative stereo- 
type of Vietnam veterans (especially those from minority 
backgrounds) provided a convenient rationale for denying 


men jobs. In this way, many men of the Viemm generation 


were doubly victimized: Once when they were called 
upon to serve in the military that others more privileged 
managed to avoid, and again when they experienced 
prejudice and discrimination upon re-entering civilian 
society. . 


Fact #7: Even though most Vietnam veterans are 
currently perceived to be well adjusted, many of our 
fellow veterans are still in need. The wounded include 
both those who are physically handicapped and those 
who are emotionally, spiritually, and psychologically 


fering from Post Traumatic Stress Disorder and those 
and their children suffering from exposure to chemical 
defoliants, especially Agent Orange. The wounded 
include those who hold responsible positions and pro- 
vide for their families, despite occasional feelings of 
anger, guilt, depression and malaise and those whose 
service-connected problems led to their imprisonment, 
continued drug and alcohol use, and are now homeless. 
The wounded include the men who were disfigured and 
physically handicapped, the men and women who cared 
for-their broken bodies and minds, and those individu- 
als in programs and organizations -who’have assisted 


lives as rewarding as possible. 


This article originally appeared in The Eclipse, a newspa- 
per published by the National Association for Black Veterans, 
P.O. Box 11432, Milwaukee, WI 53211. 
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by Jules N. Boddie 


weary Shelter resident. When I 


6 ° [ress with the devil,” said a 


Ghost Of The New Inquisition 
For The Abandoned Self 


by Andrew Hayes, 1991 


I have seen the Holy Ghost 
thick dark clouds of 
escaping life force 
approaching me in catacombs 
* of rapid transits and Muni stations 
in the late great city of St. Francis 
Steve, Roberto, Jocko appear before me 
ghostly apparitions of their 
former selves unraveling at speed 
of light radiating through me 
A disease of manufactured civilization 
Asking for coins and tokens, bandages 
for their rupturing cells 
A graveyard of urban nightmares 
- plays daily in this infernal drama 
we are now calling our lives 
Passing through the casualties of 
a papered economy of terror 
An idolatry of demonic illusions 
litter our sidewalk shanty towns 
Poorhouses of surplus humanity 
in this land of WE THE PEOPLE 
We are disappearing into asphyxiating 
knots of mass denial 


We the people shall not be denied 
Ihave seen the Holy Ghost 
and it is we who are our brothers keeper 


The Homeless and Substance Abuse Cycle 


“Dancing With the Devil” 


from the stress and pressures of life. 
They often lack self-esteem and guiding 
values. They seem to strive for a false 
“sense of invincibility and power, often 


Brandy is homeless on Van Ness Avenue in San Francisco. 
“Everybody on Van Ness loves my Teddy bear,” she says. “I’ve 

--3| stopped drinking and I’m proud of that. | don’t do drugs -- it ruins your 
“| life. My birthday is February 14, I'm getting my life back together.” 


heard these words, it caused me 
to reflect on the continual battle a sub- 
stance abuser wages to become clean. 
This battle to become clean and sober is 
literally a dance with the devil. It consists 
of incarceration for crimes related to or 
caused by substance abuse and, once out 
of jail, going to drug and alcohol recov- 
ery programs. 

When the abuser cannot stay clean 
and sober, the cycle is repeated some- 
times again and again until death ends his 
or her misery. As a non-substance abuser 
and Shelter resident, I have contemplated 
why many a man and woman become 
substance abusers and homeless. Many 
are unhappily seeking continual relief 


seeking greener pastures and a restored 
soul. However, the substance abuser fails 
to realize that they are inevitably heading 
towards death. ae 

The substance abuse cycle can be bro- 
ken with education. It is important to 
instill within these individuals a set of 
values to sustain them through good 
times and difficult times. 


This article was published in Doug 
Howerton’s 1995 anthology Voices of 
the Homeless. It can be purchased at 
Cody’s Bookstore in Berkeley and City 
Lights in San Francisco. 


